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Friendship Between 
Our Races or Not? 


By EUGENE CORBIE 
Negro Student at C.C.N.Y.—24, new mem- 
ber of the N.S.F. Executive Committee 


A great deal of consternation is being 
aroused in the educational world because 
of the increasing desire of the blacks for 
education. Not very long ago that spirit 
of unrest had its highest manifestation 
when President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity showed his scholarly ability in per- 
mitting himself to be dragged into the 
southern sin of race prejudice by avowed- 


-ly declaring that segregation, even in Har- 


vard, is necessary for the welfare of both 
races. 

One must often wonder as to the sane- 
ness of this conclusion. There is no doubt 
that segregation in any form is_ funda- 
mentally wrong from all points of view. 
First, because it presupposes race superi- 
ority, which is false; secondly, because it 
perpetuates the spirit of hate which is both 
undesirable and inimical to the best inter- 
est of the social groups; and thirdly, be- 
cause the times call for a different. con- 
cept of human relationship. 


In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the first laws regulating slave- 
ry were enacted in the Island of Barbados 
in the West Indies, the preamble to the 
constitution, when interpreted meant that 
the black man was so far inferior to the 
white that he could not be governed by the 
same laws as the British, that special laws 
had to be made for him. Subsequently 
Georgia and other states adopted constitu- 
tions embodying the precedent of Barbados. 
The climax came, however, when Judge 
Tanney, delivering the decision in the fam- 
ous “Dred Scott Case,” said among other 
things that “the black man has no rights 
which the white man is bound to respect.” 

These statements about the blacks are 
so implanted in the minds of the masses 
that not until recently has scientific light 
been thrown on the question. The black 
man was thought mentally inferior to the 
white. Let us stop to consider if we have 


not suffered our prejudices to master our / 


senses. Can one wonder that the average 
black man has not yet demonstrated his 
capacity as fully as the white man has? 
Think of the conditions of slavery; of the 
myriad efforts made to keep him down; 
think of the fact that he is called upon to 
do the things which are considered too 
menial for the rest of the world. And all 
this because he happens to be what he has 
not made himself—‘“a black man.” 
Think that. despite his social, political 
and economic disadvantages he still strives 
to overcome the shackles of ignorance; to 
(continued on page 2) 


Against Compromise 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 
Editor of Clarté 


To the students of America: 

Dear Comrades, those among you who 
have organized the National Student For- 
um in the United States, that vast and 
beautiful country of a new race and new 
cenceptions, have asked me to send a mes- 
sage to the youth of America. 

I do this with joy and enthusiasm. For 
these are the sentiments which must ani- 
mate a man who is aware of life and of 
the realities when he thus speaks to youth. 
We who, through criticism of ideas and 
institutions, are substituting a rational 
plan and a moral ideal for the social sys- 
tem actually in existence necessarily center 
all our expectation and our hope in the 
future. And the future is the domain of 
youth. It is you who will build up these 
new realities of which men will become 
worthy not only in thought but also in will; 
from this point of view each one of you, 
being as you are the conservers of that 


‘latent force, merits consideration and re- 
_ spect. 


And more, you are citizens of the richest 
and strongest country in the world; the 
country which may be considered, of, all 
nations, the most triumphant both today 
and tomorrow. Because of this position 
your opinions and your ideas have especial 
importance, and it is with more emotion 
than we feel in dealing with other men that 
we seek both to understand and to persuade 
you. 

At the head of this appeal that I send 
you I have written, “Against Compromise.” 
It is around this phrase and this idea that 
I wish to concentrate my appeal so that its 
significance may become clear. 

We are now in an epoch where, properly 
speaking, there are no new truths to be 
discovered in the social order. Everything 
has been cbserved, has been deduced and 
conceded. Our present task is to free real- 
ity and truth from the sophistries and err- 


‘ors with which formulism and verbiage 


have been them. The task of our century 
is a task of sincerity. Above all it is ne- 
cessary to clarify, to correct, to find again 
the original meanings among the confusion 
and disorder of formulas and high-sounding 
phrases. For this purpose qualities are 
needed which include at once a _ positive 
spirit and an almost heroic energy, un- 
compromised principles, inflexible rigor. 
Tractability and diplomacy have deformed 
our ideas and actions too far. We must 
guard against this seductive malady. 

If we refuse to be beguiled by words we 
shall see that man’s social state has not 
changed since the beginning of history. 
Now, as formerly and at all times, the law 

(Continued on page 2) 


-shout War at the I'rench enemy.” 


Young Germany On 
The Ruhr Occupation 


By PAULUS LAMBRECHT 
Editor of “Vivos Voco,” a magazine of the 
Youth Movement 


When the first news of the occupation 
of the Ruhr reached us it was so like the 
first news of the World War in form and 
content that a shock went through all Ger- 
many. The first reaction was one of proud 
defense. Petty strife of the day was for- 
gotten before this shameless violation of 
right, this fresh encroachment of brute 
force, the vision of more dreadful suffering. 
It ran through the people, giving them a 
feeling of hand clasped with hand and of 
dumb brotherhood. Obviously the genera- 
tion of before the war has not entirely died 
out among us, and the old rulers have at- 
tempted to goad on the intense resoluteness 
of the peorle to the boiling point of the 
fatal August days. of.the year 1914. “There 
you have the fruits of your emotion,” they 
cry, “whoever cringes will be trodden upon 
—now arovse your old courage again and 
As at 
the beginning of the submarine warfare, a 
speedy victory is promised if we will only 
grasp our weapons. But we young men do 
not need to do much to stop this incitement 
to war; the people themselves scarcely lis- 
ten to it. They have become more mature 
than these omnipresent politicians who 
have not learned anything by experience. 
We must only keep our eves open and see 
that anotner manoeuvre does not succeed. 
When it becomes apparent that the defense 
of the German prople against this brute 
force fails to work an.immediate and com- 
plete effect upon the French—and it wili 
not. for the Frenck will cling to their policy 
of force even after its faclure—the parties 
of the right will again give out a second 
legend which will again involve our peonle 
in unending brawls and fearful dissensions. 
And here it is up to us to see that this does 
not happen. 

The parties of the extreme right and the 
pacifists as well, young and old, proclaim 
that “the entire occupation of the Ruhr is 
the answer of French imperialism to the 
procrastination of German big business. 
The latter is as much to blame as the form- 
er—do not allow yourselves to be led anew 
to the fields of slaugther. The French gov- 
ernment is not the French people. The latter 
is peacefully inclined and must not be 
blamed. Some day this people will send 
its government packing and there will be 
an empty peace.” 

These weak words have as little weight 
with us as the fanfares of the militarists, 
and luckily they have not more weight with 
people in general. Are not the French 
soldiers the sons of the people? Did the 
French people refuse to follow their govern- 
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ment as we once refused to follow ours? 
As long as our pride, our right, our dignity, 
are stamped upon; as long as France vio- 
lates anew every day and every hour, with 
unheard of brutality, our position as a civ- 
ilized nation, we have nothing in common 
with her nor do we wish to have. Our own 
wide differences of opinion had finally been 
resolved and agreement reached upon a 
policy of economy and just fulfillment of 
obligations. The excitement and grief in 
all circles over the murder of Rathenau is 
proof enough of this fact. We were ready 
to make atonement as far as we were 
guilty. But to robber politics under the 
mask of “Liberte” and to the he of our 
sole guilt we gave a final negative. We 
will be found ready to work for the remov- 
al of the traces of the terrific folly of all 
the peoples—-but we will never be ready 
ta become s'nves. We shall restrain our- 
selves. not by means of weapons but by 
the nobility of cur dignity, as long as a 
breath of life remains, and we will support 
2 government which follows this policy. It 
is a hopeful signa that this position, which 
seems entirely right to us young, free Ger- 
mans, is becoming the attitude of almost 
our entire veople. One hears no cries of 
“Revanche.” Steely, cool, sure will reigns 
supreme to oppese the Gallic baseness with 
complete unity ef the German spirit. The 
world wili decide who has the right to keep 
the upper hand. 

And we see in this the political task of 
our young generation:—that we must work 
to secure this steady calm. Further it is 
our task to work out the idea of mutual 
aid—*‘one for all and all for one’”’—in order 
to strengthen our brothers’ will in their 
suffering in a just cause and to ward off 
everything outside Germany as well as in- 
side, which might divert us from the path 
of righteousness. We vow ourselves to the 
service of our newly awakened and sorely 
threatened people. and we are determined 
to perish if reason is not victorious over 
brutality. 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
OUR RACES OR NOT? 


(continucd from paye 1, col. 1) 


become a the field, 
Think of the ery of social equality raised 
when he strives to become something more 


competitor in open 


than a mere servant, and of the walls set 
between him and success. In spite of all 
these difficulties find him knocking 
hard at the doors of our universities. How 
many a black man may have died without 
giving some contribution to the world, be- 
cause of our hostile attitude towards him! 

What then is the fundamental reason 
why the black man should be given free- 
dom to follow an intellectual pursuit? It 
is an admitted truth that civilization is 
relative and that European civilization is 
a continuation of some preceding one. At 
first slavery was thought an economic ne- 
cessity; later it was considered otherwise 
because the ignorance of the slaves made 
them inefficient. If the latter statement 
is true then no matter what the field of 
activity, the worker should be trained, 
otherwise he becomes economically less 


we 


(continued from page 1) 

which rules the community is the law of 
war, the law of the strongest and the most 
malign. It is this principle of fighting for 
life which resuits in the happiness of some 
being made from the misery of others, and 
which puts before each individual and each 
group as an ideal, glory and profit through 
dominating and excelling others. 

Against this old formula, until now im- 
mortal, until now the creator of so much 
misery and ruin, we must rebel with all 
the power of our spirit and our heart. We 
must first denounce it in the hypocritical 
phrases where it lurks, bringing to light 
those sonorous patriotic and nationalist 
proclamations, and those which use and a- 
buse the “rights of man” and “civilization.” 
We must explicitly state that the exploita- 
tion of man by man begins again in a mod- 
ern setting and that our democracy is no 
mere democratic than our religion is Chris- 
tian. 

We should add: the social system must 
change. By change we do not. mean the 
anodyne and insignificant perfection which 
means only the consolidation of the abuse 
under a cover of new superficiality. We 
want fundamental change. That is, one 
which really abolishes privilege and the 
unnatural power of man over man, and 
which creates a sovereignty, not of the few 
over the many but of all over all. We also 
desire that even as equality. so intelligent 
brotherhoed, that is‘ | internationalism, 
should not be a vain word. 

Such is the immense perspective that o- 
pens before our eyes, to us—your elders. 
Before your steps, you coming generation! 
The program is of an immense simplicity. 
But it is just here that we must be careful 
if we do not wish to repeat uselessly and 
shamefuly mere pompous declarations to 
be carried away by the wind. 

Young men and women who want to per- 
fect themselves and at the same time give 
to the common life of the world their loyal- 
{y and courage, should realize first of all 
that they will not fulfill the great destiny 
awaitine them until they understand the 
evil that may result from half-heartedness, 
appreximate truths and “arrangements.” 
If the old social systems have Jasted until 
now, poorly made, contradictory and un- 
balanced as they are, it is because ef the 
ridiculous and odious “repairs” which have 
confirmed instead of modifying them. 

Youth! Become new men, defenders of 
the old truth renewed. 


valuable. But to accuse him of being lack- 
ing in appreciation of the higher things of 
life, without giving him the right to parti- 
cipate in those things, is intellectual lynch- 
ing, since we are condemning the man with- 
out giving him a trial. The thing we call 
culture is not an hereditary characteristic 
—western culture was developed from the 
experience of European nations. If then 
we deny the blacks the right of admission 
into the things that make for culture, and 
expect that they will get it by inspiration, 
we are sadly mistaken. Unless we are will- 
ing to grant that admission we should de- 
sist from our condemnation. 

With the world in such state of turmoil, 
with racial consciousness becoming more 


J of truce 


and more acute, America cannot afford to 
carry on the same policies of race pre- 
judice without perpetuating the spirit of 
race hatred. Are we to continue to fan the 
flame of racial superiority? Did not the 
last war clearly demonstrate what the spir- 
it of hate can do? Our policies are not con- 
sistent with advancing thought. To as- 
sume thaat the black man will always be 
docile, that he is unprogressive, is a funda- 
mental delusion that is absolutely incon- 
sistent with all human tendencies to get. 
away from oppression whenever possible. 
Driven by grim necessity he may yet learni 
the science of self defense, a knowledge 
that may be detrimental to both races, but 
nevertheless inevitable, unless we learn to 
develop a spirit of more harmonious rela- 
tionship. 

No one can look at Europe today without 
feeling some sense of shame at the colossal 
mistakes of our civilization. There has 
never been a time when the Caucasian 
race has felt the need of a better common 
understanding more strongly than now. See 
the struggle for some organization that may 
help to establish such an undestanding—the 
League of Nations. The war was osten- 
sibly fought to protect the world from 
autocracy and militarism. The end came 
with almost the same dramatic suddenness 
as it began. The peace conference dwin- 
aled from the noble thirteen into the “big 
six” and finally into the rule of the “bi gr 
four.” Nowhere has there been any spirit 
other than the old one of spoiliation. 


Today, England is not so close to France 
as she was a few years ago. France is 
at Germany’s throats The Russian Bear is: 
looking on hungrily. He owes a debt of 
injustice to England, to France and to us. 
In our paternal attitude we have refused 
to accept the Russian Government because 
its form happens not to be approved of by 
the almighty dollar kings. But instead we 
are philanthropic to the extent of millions. 
So has the nation in further appreciation 
of President Wilson’s famous points shown 
its beneficient attitude by its Mexican po- 
licies, its rape of Haiti and of Santo Do- 
mingo. Nor should the South Americans 
forget the incident of the Panama Canal. 

What would happen if tomorrow we were 
lo awaken to find a union of the Moslem 
world; to find China and Japan joining 
hands? When Ueury Ford attacked the 
Jows he achieved the consumation of stu- 
pidity; the remarkable activities of the K, 
K. K. show the increasing misconception 

Americanism, <A better policy 
would be one of tolerance, one which at- 
tempts to arrive at a beter understanding 
of the Negro, his aspirations and ambi- 
tions. To let him alone is impossible. Edu- 
cation is the only real approach to a solu- 
tion. 

We should, when he presents himself for 
admission 'to our schools and colleges, rather 
than segregate him, rather than sow the 
seed of arrogance and oppression in the 
minds of the children, let him come in and 
partake freely of the things which go to 
make him a better man and a lawful and 
more useful citizen. The shame of the whole 
situation lies in the fact that this “dumb 
animal” whose labor hag practically made 
the South, this creature whose blood flows 
like streams through our national history 


from Boston Common through Mexico to 
Europe; who has always given his life so 
that this Government might exist, receives 
from us as our highest mark of gratitude 
lynching, segregation and _  disfranchise- 
ment. The shame is still greater, for not 
only is he maltreated by the 100% Ameri- 
cans but also by the recently arrived Eu- 
ropean, friendly or enemy alien, in emula- 
tion of our example. There is no man 
who has written his autobiography in so 
few words as Bacon when he said, “Pros- 
perity doth best discover vices and adver- 
sity virtues.” We should not suffer our 
few years of prosperity to frighten us into 
imperialism. To maintain our lead we 
must learn the laws of harmonious vibra- 
tion. Our pedantry makes it very difficult 
for us to touch the cord of human sympa- 
thy. Imperialism has its virtue, but it also 
has its vices, and its vices immeasurably 
outweigh its virtues. Twelve million blacks 
are too great a number to be treated with 
indifference. 

We should be moved to a higher concept 
of American ideals, inspired by the exam- 
ples of our illustrious leaders and warned 
by the examples of other nations. We 
should strive to live up to the grandeur of 
this noble task of raising these tweive mil- 
lion blacks to the higher enjoyments of 
human rights and the blessings of our civil- 
ization, and it is for our students to lead 
the way since they have the greatest op- 
-ortunity and the most influential pos:tion. 


From Our Colleges 


LESS COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


A recent issue of “The Daily Princeton- 
ian” contained an editorial on “Less Com- 
pulsory Education.” The article seems to 
have struck a responsive chord in many 
colleges, as several college dailies have re- 
printed it or commented upon it, and the 
subject has been considered from different 
angles at still other universities. 


Princeton 

The Princeton paper says: “The fund- 
amental fallacy of the present plan of uni- 
versity education in America is that facul- 
ties seem/to think it their duty to force 
knowledge upon undergraduates. With our 
system of cuts and examinations we take 
the attitude that all students are by nature 
and inclination unscholarly and reluctant to 
learn.” And further: ‘Faculties should 
cease to fret because certain men are very 
evidently out to pass four pleasant years, 
doing the minimum amount of work neces- 
sary to stave off expulsion. They should 
concentrate on and offer every incentive to 
those scholars who realize that the rewards 
for serious study are infinite.” The writer 
thinks the faculty should take for granted 
a sincere desire on the part of the student 
for learning, not attempt to use “birch rod 
methods of education.” Men who prefer 
to starve are harming themselves. 


Columbia 
“Spectator” reprints the editorial be- 
cause it thinks “it present an interesting 
point of view,” but doés not necessarily en- 
dorse that point of view.” 
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Swarthmore 


“The Phoenix” also reprints the editorial 
in/full, and seems to endorse its sentiment. 
It points out proudly that “the editorial 

..advocates a system of education in our 
the 
Honors Courses inaugurated by President 


colleges and universities similar to 


Aydelotte here at Swarthmore.” 


Yale 


The Student Council of Yale University 
has petitioned that for all men with grades 
above 70% the existing scheme of com- 
pulsory class attendance be scrapped. This 
is a phase of the compulsory education 
system which has been discussed recently 
at the University. Of course the plan may 
not be effective at any time soon, but it is 
undoubtedly significant. The “News” also 
reprints the “Princetonian” editorial. 


Dartmouth 


Dartmouth discusses the plan suggested 
by the Yale Student Council, and points 
out that it is the proposal of a plan “which 
must eventually play an important role 
in American education.” However “The 
Dartmouth” says: 

“Not that we are in favor of the plan. 
At this moment we are not. It seems quite 
obvious to us that neither American col- 
lege faculties nor American undergradu- 
ates are prepared to take over English 
and continental lack of compulsion. Laxity 
and even license would inevitably follow 
the adoption of such a scheme now. As 
President. Hopkins so clearly pointed out 
in his opening address last September, too 
many are enrolled in our American col- 
leges merely because it is socially the thing 
to do. And with so shallow a background 
the proclamation of complete freedom 
would mean topsy-turvydom for fully half 
of the typical undergraduate body of 
American colleges. Only when a vigorous 
intellectual curiosity permeates the ambi- 
tions of undergraduates and pervades the 
life of our campuses can we hope to take 
over the altogether more excellent. Eu- 
ropean plan.” 


New York University 


Men making European Tour will be giv- 
en college credits in Literature, Economics 
and Geography. 

That college students who spend their 
summers abroad may obtain credit toward 
graduation, a tour has been arranged by 
New York University. 

European tours under the guidance of 
college professors are of no particular 
novelty, but the tour arranged by New York 
University differs from others in that those 
who take in this one will be just as much 
students of the university as those who at- 
tend lectures in the classroom. Credit will 
be given in literature, economics and geo- 
graphy. 

As for literature, the professor and his 
class will visit the literary shrines of Ku- 
rope, inspecting the birthplaces of famous 
writers. As for economics, the students 
will tour the political centers of Europe in 
order to study their different forms of 
government. The tourists studying geo- 
graphy will visit the battlefields of the 
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World War to analyze the geographic fea- 
tures. 

The tour, which has been arranged by 
Dean |James E. Lough of the Extramural 
Division of New York University, will be 
under the direction of Frederick E. Em- 
mons, superintendent of schools of Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 
BEYOND THE CAMPUS 


Vassar’s Resolution to Congress Concerning 
World Court 


The students of Vassar College voted on 
the Tuesday before the close of the last 
Congressional session to send the following 
telegram to influential politicians in Wash- 
ington: “We, the students of Vassar Col- 
lege, strongly urge that immediate and fa- 
vorable action be taken by the Senate on 
the President’s recommendation of our par- 
ticipation in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” The telegram was sent 
to Senators Lodge, Borah and James Wads- 
worth. 


Smith 


A School of Politics and Government will 
be held at Smith College on April 23rd and 
24th under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters. The 
Northampton Branch of the League will co- 
operate with the Massachusetts League in 
conducting the school, and will be assisted 
by the Smith College League, which is the 
only college League of Women Voters in 
the country organized by undergraduates. 


Vassar and Lettish Students 


Vassar is striking up an interesting re- 
The follow- 
ing is from “The Students,” January 17, 


lation with Lettish students. 


published weekly by students of the Uni- 
versity of Riga, Latvia: 

work 
In the 
first place, the visits of foreign professors 


“The review of last semester’s 


gives us many instructive facts. 


and students will remain in our memories 
as noticeable occasions which bring the 
Lettish students closer to their best ideas. 
We must mention with satisfactin the vi- 
sits of the famous French professors Meill- 
et and Houser who tell now in their coun- 
try of Latvia’s interests, of her people, and 
her university. Our university had for 
the first time the visit of American pro- 
fessors, Dr. MacCracken and Dr. Friess. 
Our relations with the international world 
of science, of students and professors has 
made considerable progress. It is desir- 
able that those relations should develop 
with the same speed and with the same 
success increasing in depth with the next 
semester. But we can say that we have 
at least started on the way to international 
friendship.” 

At the request of Lydia Buhzen, the 
“News” is exchanging with the “Students” 
of Riga. The exchange will unfortunately 
have to be one-sided as the editors of the 
“News” have not yet mastered the Lettish 
idiom, but we are looking forward very 
much to seeing our ideas translated into 
Lettish by our more polyglot confréres. 

—From “Vassar Miscellany” 
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CHANGE AND ATTITUDE 


The general criticism of the immediate 
condition of civilized man and of his insti- 
tutions seems to breathe pessimism and to 
flaunt the destructive elements in the situ- 
ation. It may be seriously questioned, how- 
ever, whether such a conception of this 
We have 


come to consider this as a dark hour be- 


stage in evolution is justifiable. 


cause we are ceasing’ to be guided by many 
of the directive influences of the past. But 
does this constitute a sufficient cause for 
uneasiness ? 


It is easy for the supporters of tradition 
to find instances of the movement away 
from the standards of the recent past. The 
overthrow of the Russian political machine 
and the German autocracy, the lessening 
of the “white supremacy” through the rise 
of the Turk and the general increase in the 
power and culture of the yellow races, the 
growing recognition of the rights of the 
laboring classes and the questioning of the 
social justice of the institution of private 
property, the dissolution of interest in or- 
ganized religion and the discarding of the 
established forms of art, literature and the 
drama are but a few that might be pointed 
out. But an examination of these same 
facts from another point of view, such as 
that taken by the restless pioneers in the 
movement, reveals a conscious purpose in 
each example. The destruction of the Rus- 
sian and German governments is aimed to 
promote popular control for the popular 
good. The spread ‘of civilization to back- 
ward countries raises the general cultural 
level and supposedly advances human hap- 
piness and prosperity. The recognition of 
the laboring classes furthers the American 
doctrine of equality of opportunity and the 
sovereignty of the interests of society over 
the interests of the individual. The reli- 
gious expressions and the artistic forms 
must give way to a more adequate expres- 
sion of the spirit of this age. 


‘“‘The man who will not investigate both sides of a question is dishonest.’’ 


—LINCOLN 


This process of change is in no wise pecu- 
liar. Looking backward in time we find 
other periods of transition which we claim 
as notable forward steps in human evolu- 
tion. The winning of the independence of 
the United States and the legal recognition 
in its Constitution of individual rights, the 
spread of religious tolerance and the de- 
velopment of the short story may be cited. 
Light dispelled the gloom of those ages as 
it will of this. 

For an age which is giving more and 
more credence to the discovery of the nine- 
teenth century that man lives in a chang- 
ing order, the pessimism of today is as- 
tounding.. Though chaos now reigns and 
ma. passes through a dark hour of recon- 
struction and readaptation, the sun will 
soon rise on a new order. How bright and 
lasting that order will be depends on how 
much vigor and vision is applied to the 
problems of the transitional period. 

From “The Amherst Student” 


MEETING THE EAST 


Up till now the East and the West have 
peeped at each other through telescopes, 
or the shaded glasses of tourists, or the 
nicks of a gun sight. _ 

Now they are drawing together, curi- 
ously tasting each other’s art and cul- 
ture in friendly fashion. Orient, a new 
magazine is one channel of approach. It 
is the work of recent Columbia graduates 
and other graduates of Indian birth. Hardly 
any of these young men are above 23 years 
of age. 

In their first issue they present an ar- 
ticle by Romain Rolland, “Homage to Siva,” 
from one of the great minds of the West; 
“America and India” a most fruitful com- 
parison by Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
and, besides other articles, poems, and In- 
dian sayings, more than half a dozen prints 
of historic Indian pictures which leave the 
student in no doubt as to the value of 
knowing the East. 

Address Orient, 132 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 

Subscription $2.00 a year. 


REFERENDUM SHAVINGS 


Student reports on the activity of the 
colleges in the Ruhr referendum are of a 
bewildering diversity, and indicate that 
while in some centers there are students 
who feel some slight relation between the 
warring, work-a-day world, and their own 
sheltered, intellectually cold-storage haunts, 
there are many more who, if they have any 
reaction at all to the French invasion of 
the Ruhr, express it in the stereotypes of 
the community press. This even has some 
virtue, at least it is an idea and a definite 
reaction which if held sufficiently dogma- 
tically would have a decidedly antiseptic 
experience should it clash freely with some 
radical heresy. This manner of difficulty 
ean be cured. A half-hour acquaintance 
with the explosive ideas of skepticism and 


intellectual competition, affording the de- 
lectable blasting of one’s rule of thumb, 
political and social philosophy, illustrates 
that the orthodox is not necessarily the re- 
vealed, nor the truth, and that beliefs are 
not fixed or even about 
such disagreeable subjects as the distribu- 
tion of wealth, private ownership of pro- 
perty, the Russian Revolution, or the Ger- 
man Boche. 


certain—not 


For a moment all is infinite 
chaos, until we arrive at the notion that 
to believe is simple, lazy and dangerous. 
To consider the Sunday supplement, or the 
community’s most respected daily, a Bible in 
installment, and our professor the embodi- 
ment of irrefutable wisdom, saves us lots 


ot mental effort. It is so easy and time- 
saving not to wonder whether one is funda- 
mentally right or wrong. To bask recep- 
tively but uncritically at the professorial 
feet delivers one from the distressing, 
mouldy and disconcerting task of reading a 
few criginal sources and of analyzing oppos- 
ing views. There is this tragic possibility 
however:—the press and our other educa- 
tional institutions, in accordance with 
whose dictum so many of us vote and damn 
and praise and jail our fellows, may be 
all wrong. Maybe the I. W. W.’s have a 
real case. Maybe it could be demonstrated 
that the Germans are not a cowardly race; 
maybe our professor fails to see the class 
struggle because he is temperamentally in- 
capable of understanding any struggle. 
Possibly he is sedentary and finds it un- 
pleasant to let his mind dwell on the sub- 
versive tendencies of change which, how- 
ever, has some of the attractive aspects of 
adventure for the physically young and 
temperamentally rigorous. 


In other words, the citizen student who 
believes anything so absolutely that he de- 
nies the possibility of believing its opposite 
is a public menace. True, he has faith, 
but faith in false gods is a tragedy; blind 
motion when it meets a precipice nets 
wreckage. When we dizzily grope in this 
world of utter uncertainty for some haven 
of permanency, we can find only the trite 
but highly significant formula, for those 
who understand, of continuous hard-headed 
thinking. This is the only rule of thumb 
im which the race can afford to indulge, 
and ‘this only because it can render belief 
infinitely flexible and adjustable to facts. 
So we would rather scrap the Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights than distort our 
minds with popular economic and _ socio- 
logical superstitions. 

Whenever we tilt with our fellow stu- 
dents, in conference, forum or referendum, 
we find the fervent dogmatist who piques 
our intellectual combativeness and betrays 
us into an extravagant eulogy of the open 
mind, and we see the miracle of those who 
live in a world of foment and yet pass 
serenely on to the “tea fight.” But these 
are merely shadows, however substantial 
they appear. From what we may judge 
there are restive among them a vigorous 
and lusty minority who have fixed their 
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cage Five 


vision on something like a student guild 
for devotion to intellectual liberty, schol- 
arship and brotherhood. 


BARNARD’S OPEN DIPLOMACY 


Editor “The New Student” 

Several students at Barnard have read 
with interest the statement in your paper 
that “Swarthmore is the only college that 
we know of which practices open diplomacy. 
All the meetings of the Student Council are 
open to any members of the college who 
care to attend.” 

I take pleasure in informing you that 
last year’s Student Council at Barnard 
passed a ruling opening all Student Coun- 
cil meetings to any member of the college. 
We have observed this practice for two 
years now, and while most of the students 
who attend are those who have special peti- 
tions to present, we find that very often a 
number of students are present at meetings 
when they also take part in the discussions. 
Since we pride ourselves on this innovation 
in our student government system we 
would like to go on record as “practising 
open diplomacy.” 

Sincerely yours, 
EDYTHE SHEEHAN 
President of the Undergraduate Association 


French Psychology 


By GLENN HOOVER 
Recent graduate of Washington University, 
now studying in Strassbourg 


(Mr. Hoover explains the psychology of 
the French student, at a time when the 
attitude of students in various other na- 
tions toward a situation most vital to 
the French is the topic of constant dis- 
cussion.) 


All concede that the decline of inter- 
national sympathy for France has been re- 
markable. Much of this is perhaps un- 
justified and due to the shortness of our 
memories. We forget the tremendous losses 
and dramatic perils of France during the 
period 1914-18. They are growing dimmer 
as time passes, but the impending dissolu- 
tion of Central Europe is an actuality. 
Moreover, there is that general tendency to 
pity the “under dog,” a tendency which 
may be particularly developed among the 
Anglo-Saxons, with their century-old tra- 
ditions of fair sport. When one has 
knocked his opponent out, we have come 
to think that the proper thing to do is to 
help him to his feet. Our sympathy for 
the weak goes so far that we do not insist 
so strongly that the weak deal justly with 
the strong. How often the small boy may 
act very shabbily toward the big boy, who 
is estopped from insisting on his rights by 
virtue of his bigness alone! 

Now Germany in her relations with 
France is that small boy, as the world views 
it. Germany was crushed from a military 
standpoint by the terms of the Armistice 


and the Treaty of Versailles. She was 


probably assigned a greater task than she 
could perform. Not being able to fulfill 
her promises in full, and feeling that her 
best efforts would be unavailing and un- 
appreciaated, she pouted and did not do all 
that she could, 

Giving France the benefit of every doubt 


and assuming she is merely demanding jus- 
tice from Germany, she is nevertheless in 
the position of the big boy who is demand- 
ing justice from ‘the small one, and pressing 
her claims with armored cars and bayonets, 
and the spectacle-is not one to inspire world 
applause. 


From the French standpoint, this com- 
parison is not at all exact. In reality 
France considers herself the small boy who 
is making a desperate effort to exact jus- 
tice from a rich, powerful and unfriendly 
big one. Moreover, France is under the 
desperate necessity of extracting huge 
sums from Germany or her whole system 
of public finance may topple. For be it 
remembered that for the most part France 
financed her war and the reconstruction 
of her devastated areas by means of public 
loans. The average Frenchman has his 
purse filled with government bonds to the 
same extent that citizens of England and 
the United States have their purses filled 
with tax receipts, and this fact not only 
has a tremendous influence on the French 
fiscal system but also profoundly influ- 
ences French psychology. For these bond- 
holders—and there are millions of them in 
France—the war is not yet over. Most 
of them feel with much justification that 
if they are ever to be paid at all, except 
in very cheap paper francs, Germany must 
first pay. In no other country are so many 
private citizens directly and financially 
interested in extracting from the Germans 
the last possible penny, 


France also realizes that with respect 
to Germany she is from the military 
standpoint innately weak and growinng 
weaker and Germany is innately strong 
and growing stronger. The alliance with 
Russia, which enabled her to breathe freely 
for a few years, has been transformed into 
something worse than mutual distrust. 
(The Soviets are sending gold to the strik- 
ers in the Ruhr). France is consoling her- 
self as best she can with her new friends, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, 
but no one knows better than the French 
General Staff how weak these young cubs 
are compared with the Russian Bear. 


When fear enters into a consideration of 
economic, and international problems there 
are likely to result panicky and irrational 
judgments. In France one hears often that 
Stinnes has transported thousands of Ger- 
man workmen into Russia to forge cannon 
for the next march on Paris and that in 
every German hamlet the men mould bul- 
lets, while the women sharpen knives for 
French throats. 

When Bonar Law refused to march with 
Poincaré into the Ruhr I heard no explana- 
tion except that England, having aided in 
the task of humbling her commercial rival, 
Germany, was now jealous of the growing 
power of France and wished to keep her 
down too, that Britannia might continue 


to rule uninterruptedly the “waves,’’ most 
of the earth, the oil under the earth and 
even the Paris Bourse. 

Their fear having made them suspicious 
they often see in the fall of the franc the 
malicious operation of evil spirits in the 
form of English, American or German 


bankers. Their papers tell us that “our 


franc declined today before the incessant 
hammering of London,” or “a group of spec- 
ulators at Rotterdam led the attack against 
our franc,” 

The French attitude on international af- 
fairs is influenced, in addition to fear, by 
a certain isolation. For several genera- 
tions, they have been one of the least mi- 
gratory of peoples. When a Frenchman 
wishes to go anywhere he goes to Paris. 
He is one of the least travelled of Eu- 
ropeans. The globe-trotting Englishman or 
American has no counterpart here. 

Knowledge of foreign countries and peo- 
ples, which should form the basis of inter- 
national understanding and sympathy, is 
perhaps as lacking as in-the United States. 
America to the French is still a frontier 
land, a curious mélange of Fenimore Coop- 
er Indians, Big Bill Hart, California gold 
mines, with an occasional skyscraper peep- 
ing through. “Cow boy” and “far west” 
pass current in the newspapers and are 
an integral part of modern French. 

We now have fear and provincialism as 
possible explanations of the actual French 
attitude on international questions. There 
remains a third—vVictory. Victory is a 
terrible trial for a people, especially when 
it is complete and unmistakable. President 
Wilson early saw the terrible results that 
might flow from it, and in a high spirit of 
prophetic wisdom uttered a sort of cosmic 
.prayer for “Peace without Victory,” but 


‘such was not to be. 


Now victory exercises a strong conser- 
vative influence. All that has been is good 
because it led to victory. Among the Rus- 


‘slans and the people of Central Europe 


such is not the case. Their smugness is 
gone. Their naive confidence in Czar, Kai- 
ser, governments, imperial armies, the uni- 
versities that justified them, and the priests 
who prayed for their victories, is all de- 
stroyed or hopelessy shattered, 

In the defeated countries there is more 
intellectual and emotional searching. It is 
a fertile field for new hopes and new ideals. 
For example, in Germany today, there are 
scores of new sects, “movements,” colonies 
a la Brook Farm and all other possible 
varieties, each seeking a new way to salva- 
tion in this world or the next, and each 


_with the common belief that somehow the 


old régime didn’t work. For some of us, 
this renascence, though at times a bit airy 
and weird, has value. As a pacifist member 
of one of these Utopian German colonies 
said: “I know God must have loved the 
Germans, as He would not let them win.” 

You have inquired about the youth move- 
ment in France. All that I have said up 
to this time is a preface to the statement 
that there is none, really, and an attempt 
to explain the lack of it. The French edu- 
cational system does not impress me as well 
adapted to the development of new ideals 
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. and generous emotions on the part of its 
students. There things develop from the 


mutual contact of eager student minds, 
fostered or inspired by those of the profes- 
sors, and seek to perpetuate themselves by 
organizations. 

With the French student, particularly in 
the universities, education is an individual 
process. In even the advanced classes, with 


perhaps not more. than six students, the 
professor mounts the rostrum, and delivers 
a lecture which fills the hour tu the last 
There are no questions, no dis- 
The 


professor talks at his students rather than 


minute. 


cussion, no interruption of any sort. 


with them and the students take notes fe- 
verishly. Generally there is no text and 
often no reading either assigned or sug- 
vested, 

There is very little group or association 
life 


dormitories here, 


amone the students. ‘There are no 
no honor societies, no- 
thing corresponding to fraternities, no in- 
tercollegiate or organized athletics, no de- 
bating clubs. I have heard of some small 
discussion groups organized by a Protest- 
ant religious organization, one of which is 
supposed to be studying international rela- 
tions. By the leaflet which I saw, those in- 
terested were directed to write to name and 
address given. I wrote some two weeks ago 
but have had no reply. 

Now, there are undoubtedly some things 
that can best be learned in this atmosphere 
of intellectual isolation. One can learn a 
deal of Greek and Latin grammar, can read 
much, accomplish a great many feats of 
memory, but he will how to 
organize his political, social and interna- 
tional life in that way. There is nothing 
Europe needs so badly as organization. It 


never Jearn 


is admittedly suffering from an interna- 
‘tional anarchy that at times seems to have 
excellent prospects of being fatal. Under 
such circumstances it seems unfortunatae 
that the young men and women do not have 
the experience of organizing their lives in 
a way to obtain a maximum of satisfaction 
with a minimum of friction. 

In brief, if there is to be any youth move- 
nent in France or elsewhere, it must-come 
from outside the class room. But in France 
there is no life outside the class room, ex- 
cept an occasional masked ball or a very 
beery class party—for the men—at some 
leading restaurant. In the matter of or- 

there are two, the national 
and the Roman Catholic 
Church, now quite reconciled, and the latter 
almost as intensely nationalistic as the 


ganizations 
government 


former. 

I wish I could be more optimistic about 
the growth of an international spirit in 
France, but everywhere I see a too great 
confidence in the efficacy of the French 
“seventy-five” and armored cars. Until 
the truth has been again impressed on the 
French people that those who live by such 
thing's may die by them, or at least that 
they are utterly ineffectual in the solution 
of international problems, I am afraid we 
must wait. 


History of Russian 
Student Activity 


By ALEXANDRA GERECHT 
Russiun student at Smith College 


the Great 


there have been movements, both secret and 


Since the time of Catherine 


open, toward the emancipation of the Rus- 


sian people. In all these movements Rus- 


sian students, who are the backbone of the 


Russian intelligensia, have taken active 
part. Confining their interest in the uni- 
versity to only academic organizations they 
turned to the life around them for the 
promotion of their other interests. Life 
was a broad field and promised more space 
for a dynamic courage and willingness to 
help in the achievement of aims claimed 
by the older university graduates, who 
were mostly prominent writers, politicians 
and journalists. Their courage could be 
of more use in a community already or- 
ganized. Therefore all organizations, law- 
ful or unlawful, which the students joined 
were outside the university walis. In an 
organized community they could learn, and 
could supply ideals where they saw them 
lacking. They could satisfy the desire of 
meeting different kinds of peopie. More- 
over, Russian students felt it part of their 
duty and profession as students to work 
for the welfare of the people who had not 
as many advantages as they. Personal, 
social, political and religious emancipation 
was their aim. Advanced minds created 
theories which have not yet been put in 
practice. 

Secret political societies with their mem- 
bers as political controversialists have ex- 
isted in Russia since the time of Catherine 
the Great. In their persecution Novikoff, 
the satirist and well writer, was 
the first martyr. 


known 


The conditions during the time of Alex- 
ander I gave cause for hoping that the fu- 
ture of political life would be more sup- 
portable. The young aristocrats abroad 
accumulated and assimilated the political 
ideals of Europe and tried to apply them 
to circumstances in Russia. On February 
14, 1825, the rebellion against the Czar 
took place, with the result that five were 
hanged and 116 condemned to lifelong exile 
in the prisons of Siberia. All the members 
of these organizations were aristocrats 
with the highest education abroad and at 
home. 


In the thirties Russia came under the 
influence of Hegel. Stankevitch was He- 
gel’s follower in Russia. He created a so- 
ciety in which were met the first brilliant 
representatives of Slavophilism and the 
other products of Russian intellectual acti- 
vity. Here were gathered Axakoff, the 
Slavophil leader; Bakunin, the anarchist; 
Ovgarjeff, the exponent of Fourier’s philo- 
sophy; Granovsky, representing iiberalism, 
and Belinsky for realism, as well as Her- 
cen, the progressive. The Russian intel- 
ligensia were well instructed in the teach- 
ings of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, 
and discussed political as well as social 
questions, 


Socialism was discussed as well as liber- 
alism, In 1848 the secret service informed 
the government of the existence of these 
secret societies and the result was that 
twenty-one men were condemned to death 
and twelve were sent to Siberia. The so- 
cieties ceased to exist in the face of such 
terrible governmental resistance. The reign 
of Nicholas put an end to all possibility of 
liberal achievement. Hope and expectation 
was centered on his successor. The first 
days of his reign were days of promise. 
Thus encouraged, the intelligensia consi- 
dered the possibility of securing a constitu- 
tional government, criticized the bureau- 
cracy and spoke of the abolition of serf- 
dom. Their hope was fulfilled on February 
19, when the serfs received their freedom. 
But the liberation was not satisfactory. 
Within two years 1100 peasant controvers- 
ies took place. In one village nineteen 
peasants were shot before the public. The 
merciless measures left a morbid impres- 
sion. Students arranged a memorial sery- 
ice for the executed. The result was that 
twenty-six were expelled from the univer- 
sity and the student leader was imprisoned 
for life in the monastery of Solovec. The 
peasant rebellions were due in part to stu- 
dent propaganda. But, nevertheless, it was 
a period of incubation for the many secret 
political societies of the sixties which end- 
ed in the performance of a series of re- 
volutionary acts. The opposition elements 
left the lawful societies and joined the un- 
derground societies in order to enforce the 
opportunities of propaganda. 

The programs of action were very di- 
verse and surprise one with their abund- 
ance. Most of them were purely utopian 
and impossible of practical fulfillment. The 
proclamations illegally issued were address- 
ed mostly to the youth as the active element 
of the nation. Among the people acting in 
the underground organizations we _ find 
enough of the undesirable negative ele- 
ments, which are so fond of political con- 
troversies. The literature of this period 
proves the sincere wish to help the people 
to come out of their ignorance and dark- 
ness. The agrarian reform is the chief top- 
ic of discussion. The chief place in these 
idealistic claims is reserved to students, 
most of whom were excluded later from ciy- 
il rights. 

’ Others believed in salvation through terr- 
or. “The Organization” was the name of 
the institution which believed in overthrow- 
ing the government by terror. Karakozoff, 
its chairman, attempted to assassinate 
Alexander II, who was saved from death 
by a peasant. Agitation, lies and all sorts 
of extravagant measures were considered 
legal. The bullet of Karakozoff proved fatal 
to the cause he espoused, for after this, 
Alexander II’s reign was a perpetual ven- 
geance against liberalism. It was an in- 
glorious period. Repressions were common 
and intense passions grew. 


With the overpowering realization that 
such conditions must eventually stifle all 
that is best in human nature came a steady 
growth of radical sentiment. Society was 
absolutely disse ‘sfied. The famine in the 
Samara distric’ in 1869 added much new 
bitterness. The river of revolution rose. 
Many insane projects to overthrow the 
government ripened, among them the radi- 
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cal Jesuitic scheme of Netchajeff, a stu- 
dent at the University of Petrograd. This 
apostle of the idea that “the end justifies 
the means” became a member of the Inter- 
nationale and was sent by it as a propa- 
gandist of terroristic internationalism in 
Russia. His manifesto disregarded all 
good in human beings. His plans did not 
have any support among his companions, 
particularly after it became known that 
he had been one of the instigators of the 
murder of a student who was activel} op- 
posed to him. In 1873 he was condemned 
to twenty years imprisonment and was en- 
tombed in the fortress of Alexej, where he 
died ten years afterwards. 

At the same time the anarchists agitated 
throughout the country. Students were 
among them and we find such well known 
names as those of Kropotkin, Kraftchinski 
and Perovskaja. Their agitation met with 
greater support among the people than did 
that of the terrorists. 


Between 1871 and 1876 the intelligensia 
had sent more than two hundred martyrs 
to the prisons of Siberia and into voluntary 
exile and had succeeded in arousing popu- 
lar sentiment in favor of revolution. 

The year 1876-1877 was a year of unlaw- 
ful conferences. Terror was claimed as 
method of fighting against the government. 
Assassinations were committed throughout 
the empire. The idea of the assassination 
of the Czar was in the air. In 1870 the 
first unsuccessful attempt was made. The 
‘government replied by increasing political 
persecution. Another unsuccessful attempt 
was made on the Czar’s life at Odessa in 
1880. The government augmented its po- 
lice force and announced a political dicta- 
torship. 

Alexander II was finally assassinated in 
March, 1881, and Alexander Iil became 
Czar. He suppressed what little of the 
movement had taken root, though it was 
for the most part absolutely harmless, and 
continued the jsystematic persecution of 
liberal ideas. The accession of Nicholas II 
brought more freedom and deserves less 
criticism. It demands a thorough and criti- 
cal investigation. 

Such, then, is the historical progress of 
the intelligensia—mostly students—of Rus- 
sia. 


‘Sconset Summer 
School 


The second session of the ’Sconset School 
of Opinion will be held at Siasconset, Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass., during the month of 
September. The general subject of the 
lectures and discussions in 1922 was “The 
World We Live In.” This was subdivided 
into “The American Mind,” “The Political 
and Economic State” and “Our Foreign Re- 
lations.” The three weeks’ session enrolled 
260 students and 25 lecturers. Among the 
latter were: Prof. James Harvey Robinson 
of the New School for Social Research, 
Prof. E. J. Conklin of Princeton, Prof. Har- 
ry W. Overstreet of C.C.N.Y., Everett Dean 
Martin of the People’s Institute, James 
G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, Oswald G. Villard, and Lewis Gan- 


nett of the “Nation,” Harry W. L. Dana, 
and others. 

The emphasis in 1922 was on politics and 
economics. The session of 1923 will em- 
phasize the newer developments in biology, 
psychology and history with special refer- 
ence to the more recently advanced ideas in 
the realm of human thought and psycholo- 
gy. The aim will be to emphasize man and 
his place in 'the universe; to understand 
man’s psychology and to appraise contem- 
porary civilization—educational, political 
and social. 

There will be two regular sessions in the 
morning with the afternoon and evening's 
free for such round table conferences as 
may be organized. 

There will be ample opportunity for play, 
for golf and tennis, for bathing, for tramps 
across the moors, also for picnics, readings 
on the beach and evening entertainments 
in the Tavern. It is expected that members 
of the Arden Players will again be in at- 
tendance. 

The program will be ready for distribu- 
tion June Ist. Special rates are made 
by the Tavern-on-the-Moors to students in 
dormitories at $24.00 a week. Special rates 
are made for others at from $25.00 a week 
upwards. Reservations can be made through 
the National Student Forum, 2929 Broad- 
way, New York City, prior to June Ist. 
After that date by writing to the ’Sconset 
Moors, Siasconset, Mass. 


Students Abroad 


England 


The National Union of Students in Eng- 
land has just lately held its regular con- 
About 60 delegates from England 
and Wales were present. 


gress. 


Graham Wallas, in welcoming the as- 
sembly, said that “Never, since the mid- 
dle Ages, had students so organized them- 
selves as now. A return might soon be 


seen to the time when (as at St, Andrews 


today) students chose their own Vice- 
Chancellor and even appointed their own 
proetors and professorial staff. We might 


see with advantage the American system 
of options introduced, for such contro- 
versial subjects as which at 
Oxford is regarded as heresy. 
Masters are too apt to stress their own 
subjects and ignore the very existence of 
others, but the student is the converging 
point of irreconcilable teachers. All lec- 
tures should be optional so that uscless 
ones would diminish and good ones be im- 
proved. As Sir James Barrie had_ said, 
‘courage’ should be the keynote of stu- 
dent activities; they should endeavour to 
improve, not only the organizations, but 
also the spirit of the University. Under- 
graduates must care enough about the vi- 
tal problems of our troubled world to in- 
fluence political science and to guide man- 
kind. In the United States, student self- 
government through clubs, ete., had been 
carried to such a point that public spirited 
students spent all their college life in one 
long candidature and on almost continual 


psychology, 


almost 


committees. The students of political sci- 
ence may benefit by this, but the mathe- 
matician and scientist is probably wasting 
his time. Yet all can take a part in form- 
ing that dynamic ‘will’ by which the Uni- 
versity exists.” 
From the Clare Market Review 
Published by the London School 
of Economics 


English Opinion 


“The danger in all education is to try 
to model the pupil on the imperfect model 
of the adult... ‘It would be something,’ said 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley in his inaugural ad- 
dress as President of the Headmasters’ As- 
sociation, ‘to feel that we had helped the 
next generation to grow up happy, compet- 
ent, and friendly even if in the process 
they became convinced that they were not 
only better than their fathers, but quite 
different from them.’ In this respect those 
who were engaged in education, whether as 
parents or as professional teachers, had 
made a painful step in advance. But, he 
asked, were they really giving the new 
generation its chanee? It was of no use 
inviting the next generation to burn a few 
of the things that they adored on condition 
of sparing our special idols; they had got 
to put the fire into their hands and teach 
them how to use it, even at the risk of 
their making a bonfire of all their valu- 
ables, with them on top of it.” - 

—From the “Highway” 


German Students to Visit Oxford 


An interesting item of news comes from 
Oxford. A committee of students there 
have sent a letter to the German Student- 
schaft inviting them to send over a party 
of twelve German students for a visit of 
one month during the summer term. This 
is no political move but is simply due to a 
desire once more to renew friendly vrela- 
tions with the students of Germany. Hos- 
pitality will be provided and all expenses 
paid. Meanwhile arrangements are being 
made to enable the visitors to get into the 
swing of Oxford life and to see that life 
from the inside. Perhaps this is setting’ 
a good example to other universities. Think 


if over. 

It may be added that an officer of the 
Czecho-Slovak Student Union, now in the 
country, is returning to Prague about 


April first, and is willing to take with him 
a party of English students for a fortnight’s 
tour of Czecho-Slovakia. cost about £14.— 
“The National Union News'’-—England. 


Tides of Student. Thought 


~ The following passage from an article 
by Charles D. Hurrey appearing in the Feb- 
ruary number of “The  Intercollegian” 
shows the many-sidedness of the modern 
student’s interest. 

“Whether it is a student strike in India 
or a boycott of Japanese goods in China 
or a nation-wide Friendship Fund campaign 
in Argentina or a walkout in one of the 
universities of Portugal, Spain or Italy, the 
explanation is the same, the symptom is 
universal, it is the new manifestation of 
nationalism among students the world a- 
round. The students of India rise and de- 
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is 


clare that Indian culturayaspirations and 
. personality must assert themselves for the 
sake of their ancient ldnd; Chinese stu- 
dents, intolerant of invasion and exploita- 
tion by foreign powers, organize a boycott 
against Japanese goods and simultaneous- 
ly, a crusade against their own corrupt 
officials who are betraying the sacred 
trust of the nation. Argentine students, 
conscious of the latent resources of their 
wonderful country, suddenly discover that 
not by cattle and sheep and grain shall a 
nation’s greatness be judged, but rather 
by the brain and heart and soul of her 
people, and one result of this awakened 
national pride is a voluntary offering, by 
the students of Argentina, of nearly $10,000 
for the relief of students in Europe. More 
than once in the past year have Spanish, 
Portugese and Italian students refused to 
attend classes as a protest against the anti- 
quated methods of some professor. 


“Tt seems almost a paradox that this re- 
markable manifestation of the nationalist 
spirit among students is invariably ac- 
companied by eagerness for international 
relations. In India the students were very 
solicitous that I should not get the impres- 
sion that they were anti-foreign; time and 
again they declared that they will wel- 
come visitors from abroad and that they 
are most anxious to visit other countries 
for. purposes of study; with burning 
conviction they believe that India has some- 
thing to contribute to the rest of the world 
and they are determined to make that con- 
tribution. China, also, patient victim of 
the greed of many lands desires an assured 
place in the councils of the nation. Hun- 
dreds of returned students, now in high 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 


for one year AS B ...-.eeeeeeeeee atertatetere 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 


member.* 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 


College ...... ae itonis atarete ae Year ....0.: 
College or Business address .......... da 
Hone Address .......... m aieteitiemtclatelta toe 


* Types of Membership 

Student—Those now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Iix-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught in a college. This mem- 
bershktp is non-voting. 
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positions, are a living testimony to the vam 
Thou- 
sands of the youth have their faces set to- 
wards Europe and America and they: will 
be restless until actually enrolled in west- 
The hospitality and 
courtesy extended to the Federation dele- 
gates last spring knew no bounds. Cer- 
tainly the modern Chinese is a world citi- 
zen, 


ue of contact with other peoples. 


ern universities. 


“Accustomed to look to Europe and the 
United States for manufactured articles, 
the republics of South America have also 
made heavy demands. upon European cen- 
ters of learning. The libraries and labora- 
tories of South American universities are 
filled with the works and the inventions of 
the intellectuals of France, Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy. Their citizenship is a 
mixture of Spanish, Portugese, Italian 
and French. Justly proud of their rising 
nationalism, the Argentines, Chileans, Uru- 


guayans and Brazilians are incurably in- 
ternational. 


“A third universal trait of student life is 
democracy. Where is the country in which 
there is not today a rapprochement between 
students and the laboring classes? Gandhi 
calls on his people to overcome the age-long 
barrier of caste and thousands of students 
respond by service to the outeaste. Ignor- 
ance and superstition among China’s mil- 
lions are yielding to the great campaigns 
of popular education, health and sanita- 
tion conducted by the student class. When 
a prominent labor leader died recently in 
Chile the whole student body of the uni- 
versity marched in the funeral procession. 
The “Casa del Nino” in Buenos Aires is a 
Christian home for abandoned. boys—and 
is maintained by university students.” 

Added to these is a passion for service 
in extending the benefits of education to 
those who have none, an enthusiasm for 
moral and educational reform, an insistence 
upon reality in religious experience and re- 
sentment against encroachment by others 
on their own ideas and beliefs. 


Use of New Student 


“T am trying to organize a discussion 
group in the college here. We use ‘The 
New Student’ at practically every meeting, 
but since the college is small, our group 
is necessarily small, so that the paper is 
read by very few. I should like to contri- 
bute a year’s subscription to the College 
Library so that all the students may have 
the chance to read it and perhaps, as a 
result, our group will grow and take on 
new life.” 

—From Lake Erie College, Ohio 


NEW POLICY 


“The New Student” in order to be on a 
sound financial basis has decided to open 
its columns to a limited number of adver- 
tisers. 


I Recommend 


By SCOTT NEARING 


“The State and Revolution”—N. Lenin 
Can be bought in paper at the Rand Book 
Store or at any radical book store for 
thirty-five or fifty certs. 

Americans regard the state as a defend- 
er against tyranny and a savior from op- ~ 
pression. Oppenheimer has shown very 
clearly (see his “The State”) that the state 
is no such thing. On the contrary, the state 
is an institution that is employed, by a 
master or ruling class, to protect itself 
and its ill-gotten gains against those who 
rebel against exploitation as well as against 
other exploiters, working under different 
flags. To put the matter briefly, the flag 
flying over a coal mine tells the intelligent 
observer which national government is re- 
sponsible for seeing that exploitation con- 
tinues in that mine. 

This is a blow for the American concep- 
tion of the state, but it is easy for the 
loyal American to see the point with regard 
to the pre-war German state. Then, with 
a little pressure on the imagination, it 
should be possible to realize that the Prus- 
sian state of the nineteenth century is 
completely in the ascendant in twentieth 
century America. The mental task is thus 
completed, and the full-blooded American 
is then prepared to read the title of Sad- 
ler’s new book “Our Enemy the State.” 

Lenin, as a student of socialist philoso- 
phy, has held this concept of the state 
all along. In “The State and Revolution” 
he expounds it with rare skill, at the same 
time pointing out the part that the state 
must play in the formation of a proletarian 
world. 

Members of the Union League and the 
Republican Club should avoid this book, as 
it teems with ideas. College students who 
have not yet grown eynical or blasé under 
their avalanches of assigned readings, will 
find -it vitally interesting. 


Swedenborg’s Amazing Revelations 


Edwin Markham, the famous poet, says 
“Little by little the world has opened to’ this 
seer’s amazing revelations. As the genial ocean 
streams imperceptibly warm and invigorate our 
shores, so the influence of the mighty currents of 
Swedenborg’s thought has for a hundred years 
been thawing and warming the bleak theology of 
the Middle Ages and his writings are to-day the 
prime influence beating down the wall of irra- 
tionality, making way for a faith that appeals at 
once to the reason and to the heart.” 
Swedenborg’s “Divine Love and Wisdom,” ‘Divine 
Providence,” ‘Heaven and Hell,” and “The Four 
Doctrines.’ 
600 pages each, 30 cents apiece, postpaid. 
Stamps taken. 
PASTOR LANDENBERGER 

Windsor Place St. Louis, Mo. 


STUDENTS SHOULD KNOW how to 
stay healthy and to prevent disease. Rational 
Living teaches health conservation. Buy a few 
recent numbers to get acquainted. A clean, hon- 
est, truthful magazine. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT: 
(1). COUE AND AUTOSUGGESTION 
(2) DR. ABRAMS’ METHODS 
Cancer, How to Prevent and Cure It—Stoutness— 
All About the Eyes—Pyorrhea, How to Prevent 
It—Ete. 
All this for 60c.—Regular subscription $2. 
RATIONAL LIVING 
61 Hamilton Place New York 


